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home and tells the story of their settlement in Britain. Mr. Ernest 
Barker records, in chapter xiv, the last struggles of the Western Empire ; 
and M. Maurice Dumoulin, in chapter xv, treats of the kingdom of 
Italy under Odovacer and Theodoric. The story of the eastern prov- 
inces fr6m Arcadius to Anastasius is narrated, in chapter xvi, by Mr. 
E. W. Brooks. 

The last five chapters are of quite a different type : in place of sum- 
mary narratives of political events we have studies of conditions and 
movements. Miss Alice Gardner traces, in chapter xvii, the history of 
religious disunion in the East and the various heretical sects that de- 
veloped therefrom. The growth of monasticism is described by 
Dom E. C. Butler, in chapter xviii, while in the following chapter 
Professor Vinogradoff surveys the whole field of social and economic 
conditions in the declining Empire and shows the part played by 
these conditions in the final disintegration. In chapter xx Rev. 
H. F. Stewart describes the heathen and Christian literature of the 
time and the various lines of thought which seem to converge in Aug- 
ustine , and discusses the social activities of the church in the applica- 
tion of the new religion to the affairs of daily life. The book closes 
with a chapter on the beginnings and development of early Christian 
art, by Mr. W. R. Lethaby. 

E. F. Humphrey. 

Columbia University. 

The Influence of Wealth in Imperial Rome. By WILLIAM 
Stearns Davis. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1910. — xi, 
340 pp. 

" This book," as its author tells us, " attempts to consider various 
phases in the economic and social life of Ancient Rome. . . . The 
purpose is to consider the influence of money and of the commercial 
spirit throughout the period of Roman greatness. . . . Much of the 
book naturally is taken up with a discussion of the prosperous , period 
of the Early Empire ; yet the ' Influence of Wealth ' began its domi- 
nance far back under the Republic, and many references must be made 
to this period." The author further defines the time-limits of his 
essay : " By the Roman Age is meant the last century of the Republic 
and the first two centuries of the Empire." 

Accordingly, after a modernized sketch of a business panic in the 
Rome of 33 a. d., the author presents, in chapter ii, a picture of 
" Political Corruption and High Finance, especially under the Later 
Republic," with copious illustrations of bribery in public life, the 
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maladministration of venal provincial governors and the extortions of 
tax-gatherers and usurers. As a result of the concentration of the 
capital of the world at Rome and of the inordinate estimate placed on 
wealth in consequence, there was to be found, under the early Caesars, 
" a cult of Mammon which has no counterpart in history " (page 36). 
Chapter iii deals with the prosperity of the Early Empire and the 
results of the pax Romana — the building up of great fortunes, the 
development of a banking and credit system and of commerce foreign 
and domestic, the improvement and exploitation of the means of com- 
munication by land and by water, the growth of industry and trade. 
Having dealt with " the men of the Empire as getters," the next four 
chapters present them as "spenders." After pointing out that the 
almost unavoidable corollary of the huge Roman fortunes was the 
accumulation of great debts and the lavish and reckless expenditures 
of money on city houses and country villas, on gourmandizing, costly 
funerals and other extravagances, and to buy off the private prosecutor 
(delator) , the author turns, in chapter v, to the servants of the favored 
classes of the Empire and discusses, in abundant detail, the economic 
and social conditions of the lower classes in town and country — the 
slaves, freedman and plebeians. Attention is then called to the 
ancient idea of beneficence and the lavish benefactions of the rich 
(games, sportula and donatives) and to certain modern phases of the 
culture and society of the Roman age (chapter vi). In chapter vii 
the author discusses the effects of wealth on home-life (divorce, 
childlessness) and concludes that "it is plain the people of the 
Empire were not simply very wicked j they were on the high-road to 
moral degeneracy, economic decline and almost deliberate race- 
suicide " (page 296). The book closes with " Some Reasons Why 
the Roman Empire Fell," among the most important being the con- 
stant decline in population and the Germanization of the army and of 
the Empire. Though " the economic evil was at the bottom " (page 
330) , the suggestion is hazarded that : 

the Empire fell because the ideals animating its builders and its continuers 
were low and unworthy. ... No state ever excluded the ideal from its 
national and social life so strictly as did Rome. It taught its prosaic com- 
mercialism to all its provinces ... Its citizens served Mammon in the 
place of God with more than usual consistency. The power they wor- 
shipped carried them a certain way — then delivered them over to their 
own rottenness, and to the resistless enemy [page 335]. 

This rather detailed presentation of the contents of Mr. Davis's book 
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will convey some idea of the comprehensive field covered. The writer's 
style and the modernizing of the topics discussed make it all the more 
attractive to the general reader, for whom the book is intended. All 
the more reason, therefore, that attention should be called to some of 
its shortcomings. 

First of all, as the title and the introductory chapter indicate, the 
writer is primarily, almost exclusively, concerned with the influence of 
wealth and its effects on Roman society and government (cf. especially 
pages 6-n). The book is therefore frankly one-sided, and the picture 
is overdrawn. Mr. Davis certainly succeeds " in making plain that 
within the Roman world, amid which Cicero thundered his eloquence, 
Caesar led his legions, and Nero indulged his passions , there was another 
world, less voluptuous and glittering, less famous in history, but no less 
real and important to the men of the day — the realm of the great god 
Lucre" (preface, page vi). But is the picture fair and true to the 
life of the vast mass of " the men of the Empire? " Is this generaliza- 
tion warranted, especially in view of the local differences (referred to 
by the author himself on page 37), and of the paucity of material for 
writing a true history of the people of the Roman Empire, whose 
interests and life were so much more circumscribed than our own? 
The picture is effectively drawn, but is the interpretation of the facts 
true and just? 

The title is misleading, especially when the contents of the book 
itself are considered. Rome is not the Roman Empire, least of all 
during the first two centuries of the Christian era, and assumptions that 
Roman and Italian conditions prevailed throughout the Empire are 
unsafe and in the highest degree misleading, inasmuch as Rome and 
Italy during this ' ' Roman Age ' ' occupied a privileged and artificial 
position in the Roman imperial scheme. 

The hop-skip-and-jump method, from the chronological point of 
view (employed for example, in the first two paragraphs of chapter ii) 
and the disregard of or wrong emphasis placed on geographic and his- 
toric conditions (for example, in the sixth paragraph of chapter v) are 
disastrous and destroy perspective and proportion. A composite 
photograph covering so long a period, with no clear distinction be- 
tween Rome and Roman Empire, and between the period of the 
Republic and of the Empire, and interpreting the " Roman Age " from 
a single viewpoint, can not but be misleading to the general reader. 
The dangers of generalization and of " foreshortening " are obvious. 

Considering the unwieldiness of city-state machinery for the rule and 
administration of great territorial areas, the difficult problems of finance 
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and of taxation, not to mention those of race, religion and language, 
which the Romans had to solve, with little experience to guide them 
and no knowledge of the economic laws which the modern age has 
formulated ; bearing in mind also the necessity of settling, exploiting 
and defending the vast frontier areas of the Empire ; and remembering 
finally the well-known attitude of the literary classes towards the 
masses throughout this " Roman Age " of the Empire — the thesis of 
the book, especially as amplified in the last chapter, seems to be super- 
ficial and inadequate, not to say unjust and unfair. It certainly does 
not help us to understand and to appreciate the tremendous odds 
against which so many of the Roman emperors and their efficient 
servants were struggling manfully, if not wisely. 

Mr. Davis's book fairly teems with excellent material, but upon the 
general reader it will inevitably leave an impression largely erroneous. 
Properly " checked up," the book will be found of great value. 

R. F. Scholz. 
University of California. 

Anson Burlingame and the First Chinese Mission to Foreign 
Powers. By Frederick Wells Williams. New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 191 2. — xii, 370 pp. 

The Passing of the Manchus. By PERCY HORACE KENT. 
New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 191 2. — xi, 404 pp. 

Professor Williams's book is a worthy volume, on a worthy subject, 
by one highly competent for the task. When we consider the epochal 
character of Burlingame 's mission, it may seem strange that it has not 
sooner found a historian. The tardy recognition of its importance 
may, no doubt, be ascribed to the circumstance that the policy which 
Burlingame advocated and labored to develop was in advance of his 
time. It ran counter to the prepossessions of the East as well as to 
those of the West, and to the attitude which they respectively main- 
tained toward each other. Burlingame believed, as Professor Williams 
observes, in the application to the business of diplomacy of the com- 
mandment : " Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself." While it may 
not always be easy to apply this rule, if your neighbor does not recip- 
rocate it, there can be little doubt that in Burlingame's day the rela- 
tions of the East and the West were seldom conceived to fall within its 
fraternal range. Moreover, the stipulations of the treaty which he 
made with the United States, and by association with which his name 
is perhaps chiefly remembered in this country, soon ceased to repre- 



